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French government of the surrender. With Crete in Axis hands
and with Axis troops again on the desert border of Egypt, it seemed
logical for Germany, in one way or another, to drive the British
from the Mediterranean. The alternative methods seemed to be
either to strengthen Rommel or to march overland across Turkey
and through Syria. Neither of these was easy but neither seemed out
of the question. In Rommel's case the difficulty was one of climate
and communications. The Turkish and Syrian advance would also
be a difficult problem in logistics, and would meet courageous if
somewhat ill-equipped resistance from the stubborn Turks. It
would involve first a forcing of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus,
next a march of more than 500 air miles southeastward across the
almost roadless wastes of central Asia Minor, and after that an ad-
vance of another 500 air miles southward over the almost equally
bad communications of Syria, Palestine, and finally the desert. The
actual road distance would be at least 1,500 miles. The right flank
of such an operation would be exposed to amphibious activities as
long as the British dared keep their fleet in the Mediterranean,
while its left flank in the Balkans and in Asia Minor would be open
to attack from the Soviet should the latter become hostile. Never-
theless, it would seem that either alternative or a combination of
both might have been carried through more safely and with less
effort than the Germans were about to put forth in another direc-
tion.

On June 22, 1941, the world was astonished to learn that the
war had been politically transformed by a German invasion of the
Soviet Union. The German campaigns in the Balkans and Crete
had not been preliminary to further attacks against the British hold
on Suez. They had been defensive measures, intended to secure the
attack upon Russia against British interference.

Why the Germans chose to attack this vast country without mak-
ing further efforts to dispose of their existing enemy, England, is a
mystery. The German-Soviet alliance had of course been, as the
French say, a "marriage of convenience" with plenty of grounds for
mutual suspicion and fear. For instance, the increasing industriali-
zation of the Soviet Union might be considered as a danger to Ger-
many because it greatly increased the military potential of die enor-
mously numerous Soviet peoples. These considerations, however,